MAGISTRACY  AND  COURT

the princes of that art, applying themselves with a peculiar
attention to cull out solemn words and frame elaborate
clauses, have so weighed each syllable, so exactly hunted
out every point of connection, that they are entangled and
embroiled in an infinity of figures and divisions, so minute
that they can no longer fall under any rule or prescription,
or any assured intelligence. ... As you see children trying
to bring a mass of quicksilver to a precise number of parts,
the more they press and work it, and endeavour to reduce
it to their rule, the more they excite the liberty of this
generous metal; it evades their art and sprinkles itself
into so many parts as defy all reckoning; so it is here, for
in subdividing these subtilties we teach men to multiply
their doubts. . . . We should obliterate the trace of these
innumerable diversities of opinions, not deck ourselves with
their variety, and make giddy the heads of our posterity." *

These were the views of one who had retired
from his position as an administrator of the law,
and who may have found a pleasure in multiply-
ing reasons for his decision, but they do not lead
us to suppose that even in his early days he had a
special vocation for his official duties. It was,
however, his father's wish that Montaigne should
hold the position of a magistrate; and perhaps
with this in view, and intending to resign in fa-
vour of his son, Pierre Eyquem had obtained for
himself by purchase such a post in the newly-
established Court of Aids at Perigueux. To ob-
tain a judicial appointment by purchase was no
irregular procedure; it had been authorised by
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